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EDITORIAL 


The Monthly Record of the Free Church of Scotland was kind enough 
to include in its January issue some editorial discussion of the Life on 
Earth conference report (BC4). Mention was made of the content of 
some of the papers, and credit given to the qualifications of a number of 
the speakers. Because some of the ensuing comments may be of wider 
interest, we shall discuss them here. 


First, the Monthly Record states: ‘The Society seems to us to be 
injecting an alien element into British evangelicalism and we are reluc- 
tant to substitute the shibboleths of American fundamentalism for the 
more cautious position of Chalmers, Cunningham and Warfield.’ Is this 
charge justified? While there are those among our number who sym- 
pathise with some, at least, of what the Monthly Record disparagingly 
terms ‘American fundamentalism’, there are those who look askance at 
it. (See, for example, the editorial in BC5.) We have endeavoured, as a 
Society, not to prejudge issues of exegesis or science, and certainly not 
to swallow uncritically what the Monthly Record calls ‘Whitcombism’. 
More to the point, BCS recognises that a major tradition of ‘British 
evangelicalism’ accepts evolution; must it, therefore, be wrong to 
dissent? To press such an argument would be to place tradition above 
Scripture. BCS was founded precisely because it was considered vital to 
place Scripture firmly above such traditions. 


Secondly, we read: ‘It is wholly misleading to claim biblical status for 
the young earth theory or for such unfalsifiable propositions as “the clear 
impossibility of bridging the gap between simple inorganic molecules and 
complex biological systems’”.’ ‘Biblical status’? Is it improper to argue that 
a certain model, in this case that of a young earth, conforms more closely 
with the teaching of Scripture than another? As for the second half of the 
(rather confused) statement, is it improper to engage in apologetics, 
endeavouring to demonstrate the cohesion of the teaching of Scripture 
and the natural order? If no such attempt were made, our critics would 
soon be upon us! 


A third point is urged. Speakers should ‘refrain from giving the im- 
pression that their lectures were written by the Most High’. That, pre 
sumably, means that we are forbidden to argue our case persuasively 
and with conviction. Not only is the comment just a little abusive, but it is 
ironical coming, as it does, from the Monthly Record, whose editorial 
style one would hesitate to describe as meek and Sauce eocarne: 


We have sought as a Society to discuss these questions with humility 
and reason as matters of importance to the Christian faith. We disagree 
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amongst ourselves as to how important they are. Some see them as of 
the first importance; others as secondary but significant issues. What 
unites us is our desire to submit to Scripture and our conviction that 
theistic evolution does not accord with that Scripture. 


Yet, when that is said quietly and calmly, there are those evangelical 
Christians who do not so much wish to disagree with us as to silence us. 
They consider that these questions should not even be named among us! 
Their reproof will not be wasted if they cause us constantly to watch how 
we speak and what we say, but in conscience we are constrained to lay 
our case before our brethren. We believe that the church of Christ has 
taken a disastrously wrong turn in going up the evolutionary road: how 
should be keep silent? 


a 


The Roll of Members printed with this issue bears testimony to the 
widespread revival of interest in the creation question in Britain of 
recent years. Membership of the Biblical Creation Society has risen to 
over 400 and continues to increase; and in addition several hundred 
non-members regularly read BC. Who can doubt that this is a witness to 
fresh concern for the authority of Scripture, and fresh confidence in its 
integrity? 


In that connexion, the editors would welcome comment from readers 
on the new format of this issue, which has been introduced at the same 
time as a regrettable price-rise (for non-members) that owes to postage 
and printing increases. We hope the improved lay-out will commend BC 
to more readers, and in particular would request present readers to 
draw the attention of their friends to the journal. The revised sub- 
scription rates are still low by most standards, and interested persons 
not wishing to commit themselves by joining BCS may still receive the 
magazine. | 
| N.M. de S. Cameron 
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THE UNITY AND HARMONY OF GENESIS 1-3 
N. M. de S. Cameron | 


Introduction 


For more than a century now it has been customary for most OT 
scholars to assume that in Genesis 1—3 we have not one but two 
accounts of Creation. It is said that Gn 2 duplicates Gn 1, and what is 
more it contradicts it. It is alleged that there are objective, scholarly 
grounds for this conclusion. In colleges and universities, as well as 
increasingly in schools, this theory is taught by many as if it were a fact. 
This article attempts to show that the grounds claimed for the analysis 
into two different accounts of Creation are fallacious, and that the theory 
(which would not only divide up the Biblical narrative here, but would 
split the whole Pentateuch into four or more different sources) is there 
fore ill-founded. 


The origins of so-called Higher Criticism may be traced back at least 
into the eighteenth century, but it was not until the middle of the 
nineteenth century that the critical endeavour reached its high point in 
the work of the German scholars Graf and Wellhausen. Their theory of 
the composition of the Pentateuch, known after them as the Graf- 
Wellhausen Hypothesis, remains substantially unaltered and unchal- 
lenged today. In the English-speaking world it was S.R. Driver and 
William Robertson Smith who were chiefly responsible for the spread 
and acceptance of these critical views, and Driver's book the Introduction 
to nlp Literature of the Old Testament remains the standard work on the 
subject. 


At the same time, not all scholars have agreed on this four-document 
division of the Pentateuch (into sources labelled J,E,P and D). In the late 
nineteenth century, for instance, the American W.H. Green wrote two 
books which criticised the work of Wellhausen in detail.’ A British 
scholar, A.H. Finn, produced a very helpful book in 1917, which had a 
preface by the famous Bishop Handley Moule.’ More recently, Oswald 
Allis’ Five Books of Moses appeared in 1942, and is still in print.? K.A. 
Kitchen, the Egyptologist, has defended the unity of the Pentateuch on 
comparative literary grounds;* and R.K. Harrison surveys the whole field 
most helpfully.” In addition, some conservative Jewish scholars have 
attacked the GrafWellhausen theory. Although recent years have seen a 
shift of scholarly interest away from the documentary division which so 
preoccupied scholars earlier this century, most liberal OT scholars as- 
sume that. in substance, the division into J,E,D, and P is unassailable. 
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Criteria for division 


A number of criteria are alleged by the critics to indicate the marks of 
the different writers involved. By applying them to the text we may 
analyse it into its constituent parts. The principal criteria, which are said 
to be evident in Gn 1—3, are as follows: duplicate narratives; contradic- 
tions; the use of different divine names; different ‘representation’ of the 
deity — i.e., different ways of describing Him; and differences in literary 
style and ‘diction’ (i.e., vocabulary — different words are used for the 
same thing by different writers). When these principles are applied, an 
impressive case can be made for the Graf-Wellhausen Hypothesis. But, 
as we Shall see, on close examination much that is claimed as evidence 
for the Hypothesis breaks down and loses its significance. 


We shall examine these criteria as they bear on this particular passage 
in some detail, as if they are seen not to be valid, or not to apply, then the 
reason to allege that there are two, contradictory Creation accounts falls 
apart. We shall look at them under five headings: 

1. The Divine names; 

2. The Representation of the Deity; 

3. The alleged contradiction in the place of the Creation of Vegetation; 
4. The alleged contradiction in the place of the Creation of Animals; 

5. Differences in style and diction. 

In conclusion we shall say something about the significance of the narra- 
tives of Gn 1 and Gn 2, juxtaposed as they are, when they are not con- 
sidered from the critical point-of-view. 


1. The Divine Names 


Different names for God are used in these chapters, which we shall 
refer to as A (1:1—2a) and B (2:4b—3:25), for convenience. In A we 
have elohim; in B normally YHWH elohim, three times elohim alone. 
What are we to make of this? | 


It is well known that in the Bible ‘a name is not a mere label of 
identification; it is an expression of the nature of the bearer. A man’s 
name reveals his character. ... Hence to know the name of God is to 
know God as he has revealed himself’. Thus we read in the Interpreter’s 
Dictionary of the Bible.* Does this explain the usage of Gn.1— 3? Accord- 
ing to the critics it does not — the different names betray the hands of 
different writers. But actually good sense can be made of these changes 
in name for God. We may discern a definite pattern right through the 
Pentateuch and elsewhere in Scripture. The name YHWH (Yahweh) is 
_ the ‘personal name’ of God — later on to be specially associated with His 
covenant with Israel; whereas elohim is a general expression for God or 
simply ‘deity’. It is used when aliens speak of God, and when they are 
spoken to (except where the God of Israel is specifically indicated); when 
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His cosmic and universal character are in view; and generally whenever 
His special relationship with His people is not the writer’s concern. 


These criteria make good sense of Gn 1—3. In A, elohim identifies God 
at work in Creation, His most universal work. In B, the scene changes. 
We no longer have a cosmos, we have a garden, in all its detail; and we. 
have the making of one man and his wife for fellowship with their God. 
What more natural than that His special, personal name should here be 
introduced? So it is. Yet if YHWH alone were to appear, the reader — at 
the opening of this great book — might wonder: is this the same God? Is 
it the Creator who here has converse with a man? So the writer wisely 
joins the names together, to form YHWH elohim. 


But then we have another change, back to elohim alone in the para- 
graph dealing with Fall of the woman. Just what we might expect! Not 
Only is an alien being addressed — the serpent — but the great sin is 
being committed: how could the Tetragrammaton, the unpronounceably 
holy name YHWH be used here? elohim, ‘the deity’, is distantly referred 


to. | | 
Thus the different usages of names for God may be explained quite 
adequately without any recourse to theories about sources. It is interest- 
ing to note that it was a failure to see this significance in the divine 
names which set scholars off in the search for sources in the first place. 


2. The Representation of the Deity 


The critics make much of the fact that in B God is referred to ‘anthro- 
pomorphically’, while this is not the case in A. Driver lists the verbs that 
evidence it: ‘God moulds, breathes into man the breath of life, plants, 
places, takes, sets, brings, closes up, walks in the garden. .. .. He con- 
cludes from this that, in B, God ‘is evidently conceived as locally deter- _ 
mined within particular limits in a manner in which the author of chapter 
1 does not conceive him’.?. So there must be different authors at work 
here. | | 


Is this conclusion necessary? First, this apparent change in represen- 
tation coincides with the change in the divine name already discussed; 
and it is quite appropriate to it. Secondly, as some critical scholars have 
admitted, the simplicity of B is not at all naive — it is profound theology 
which is conveyed in this straightforward manner. But, thirdly, the con- 
trast is really not so much one of representation as of arena. There is no 
way to avoid using anthropomorphic language of God, if He is to be 
spoken of at all. In A, we find Him spoken of anthropomorphically as He 
creates the cosmos — He speaks, sees, separates, names, makes and 
rests. In B, He is spoken of anthropomorphically making a garden and 
dealing with the man He has made to inhabit it. The terms which Driver 
quotes illustrating anthropomorphism in B are not significantly more 
anthropomorphic than the language of A — especially ‘rests’, which 
indicates a decidedly human picture of God. The difference is the object 
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in which God is engaged: in A, the creation of a cosmos: in B, the planting 
of a garden. That is the real difference. 


There is no reason why God should not act on both these scales, for we 
know Him to be at the same time the inhabiter of eternity and of the 
humble heart. The writer carefully used the different divine names to 
bring out the different sides of His nature which we see in these success- 
ive narratives. 


Finally, we must point out the most profound anthropomorphism in the 
whole Bible, and we find it in chapter 1! ‘Let us make man in our own 
image, after our own likeness’ at least gives the impression that God 
looks just like a man. We can imagine how the critics would have fastened 
onto this verse if it had been in B! | 


3. The Creation of Vegetation 


The critics allege that in A vegetation is created before man, while in B 
it is created after him. Let us examine this assertion. 


The precise meaning of 2:5—7 is rather obscure, as is clear from the 
commentaries! There are many complicated arguments about the way in 
which the verses should be construed. In a nutshell, two issues are 
involved — the nature of the vegetation described in 2:5a, and the 
temporal relationship between 5a and 7a. 


The critics take the phrases ‘plant of the field’ and ‘herb of the field’ to 
imply the entire vegetable kingdom; and they defend the construction of 
the verses as it appears, for example, in the RSV — with 5b and 6 
enclosed in parentheses; and with 4 divided up into a colophon to A and 
the protasis of the sentence which runs from 4b to 7. 


First, the assumption that the vegetation in question refers to all 
vegetable life is open to serious question. For a start, the creation of the 
vegetable kingdom in general is nowhere mentioned after 2:5 (if that 
verse is taken to mean it does not yet exist). The planting of Eden cannot 
be taken as this creation, as planting and creating are different things; 
and as nowhere do we hear of planting outside of Eden, and it is evident 
that the author is aware of plants outside the gates, for that is where the 
man and his wife are driven. Thirdly, the author cannot have believed 
the tillage of man to be necessary to the production of, say, forest trees 
and wild plants. Yet he gives the tillage of man as a requirement for the 
production of ‘shrubs and plants’ (5b). 


Although the Hebrew words are not very clear in meaning, they both 
refer to smallish plants; and in verse 5 they are qualified by the phrase 
‘of the field’. This is also imprecise, though more common; and it gener- 

ally has some reference to land under cultivation of some kind, or 
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pasturage — land adjacent to a town: in short, land under human 
control. | 

If we allow this fact to help us interpret the meaning intended here, we 
may conclude as follows. The vegetation in question requires the tillage 
of man for its growth, and it is related by the phrase ‘of the field’ to 
human cultivation. Consequently this must mean cultivated plants; it is 
they who have not yet sprung forth from the ground before the man 
arrives on the scene.® 


The question r remains of the construction of vv 4b—7, though it is now 
a less pressing question. If verse 4 is not divided and the parenthesis is 
removed, the simple structure of the Hebrew prose is restored and fits 
better into the simplicity of the Eden narrative. There need then be no 
contradiction with chapter 1. 


4. The Creation of the Animals 


As with vegetation, the critics claim that B places their creation after 
that of the man, and A before. In many ways this is the most important 
and definite point of alleged incompatibility between the narratives. 
According to A, the animals were created on the sixth day (1:25) just 
before man. It is alleged that 2:19 contradicts the narrative of chapter 1 
by placing their creation later. | 


We should note first that the author of B was not greatly concerned 
with the order in which things happened. W.J. Martin has noted the 
phenomenon in the OT which he has termed ‘dischronologised narra- 
tive’. He writes of ‘passages in which there is a discrepancy between the 
strict chronological order and the order of recital. ..a ‘harking back’ 
technique, for it takes the form of retrospective unilinearity.’"” We have 
several examples in this pascase of the phenomenon to which attention 
is being drawn here. 


For instance, we read in v.7 that the LORD God formed man; in v.8: 
that He planted a garden, and then put there the man whom He had 
formed. Next (v.9) He made to grow out of the ground the trees. Then we 
learn (v.15) ‘and the LORD God took the man, and put him in the garden’. 
Are we meant to imagine that the LORD God made the man and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, kept him in mid-air while He 
planted the garden, then placed him there (v.9), then made the trees 
grow (surely a part of planting the garden!), and then took the man out of 
the garden and put him back into it again (v.15)? That is absurd! But we 
recognise that, as Keil writes in his commentary, this is ‘the simple 
method of the early Semitic historians’, and we are not surprised. It Is 
therefore a surprise that so much trou ble has come from v.19! ‘And out 
of the ground the LORD God formed every beast of the field and every 
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fowl of the air, and brought them unto the man... .’ (RV). The great 
question is whether we may translate the verb by a pluperfect, ‘had 
formed’; for that would happily harmonise A and B. Driver writes that 
this translation of the Hebrew tense construction the ‘waw (pronounced 
‘wow’) consecutive’ would be ‘contrary to idiom’. Is he right? 


All the commentaries and other volumes which deal with this question 
refer the reader back to one source — Driver's Treatise on the Use of the 
Tenses in Hebrew, published in 1874, paragraph 76 Obs., which begins, 
‘It is a moot and delicate question how far the imperfect with waw 
denotes a pluperfect.’ A delicate discussion follows in four pages of close 
print in which possible pluperfect translations of different verses are 
argued against. Gn 2:19 is touched on briefly, Driver making two points: 
even Delitzsch (a conservative scholar) rejects that translation, and 
there is nothing in the text to justify this change from an imperfect. Both 
these reasons are open to question: Delitzsch actually changed his mind, 
and it is only on the assumption of the Graf-Wellhausen documentary 
division that there is nothing in the text to require the pluperfect. If Gn 1 
and 2 are taken together, Gn 1 does require this translation in 2:19. So 
Driver's argument is circular. | 


In fact, in the immediately preceding paragraph of the Treatise Driver 
discusses just such a situation as we have in mind here, though in his 
commentary he makes no reference to this earlier treatment. He is 
concerned here with occurences of the waw consecutive out of chrono- 
logical sequence — either introducing a piece of incidental information 
(such as 2:25, which he quotes), or of the same type as we discussed 
above (2:8, &c.). Essentially these are cases where association of 
thought, rather than of time, guides the writer in the order in which he 
introduces elements into his narrative. It is puzzling that scholars have 
not seen the relevance of this usage to our verse. Driver writes that 
when a writer so uses thought-sequence, he trusts ‘to the reader to 
assign it to its proper place as regards the rest of the narrative’. In other 
words, if strict chronology is what the reader requires, the reader must 
do his own harmonising. : 


Driver however claims that in such cases a pluperfect translation is 
still not required, even though that might be the sense. But he is 
mistaken, as there are several examples where the standard translations 
do use this tense when dealing with a waw consecutive of this type. The 
best example is Nehemiah 2:9b, where the RV, RSV and NEB all use a 
pluperfect. The RSV translation, ‘Now the king had sent with me. . .’ is 
precisely the same form which is required here in Gn 2:19, ‘Now the 
LORD God had formed out of the ground. .. .. The New International 
Version uses a pluperfect translation of Genesis 2:19 in just this way. 


We may therefore conclude that it is indeed idiomatic on occasion to 
translate a waw consecutive imperfect by an English pluperfect, and if 
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that is done in Gn 2:19 the alleged contradiction between this verse and 

the order of creation in chapter 1 falls away. Moreover, it will be seen too 

that as there is no reason to place the creation of either the vegetable 

kingdom or the animals between that of the man and that of the woman, 

their creation together in 1:16 and separately in 2 presents no problems: 

we have simply a more detailed account of what happened on the sixth 
day. 


5. Style and Diction 


The allegation that the writers of the different documents use differing 
styles and vocabularies clearly requires an examination of the whole 
Pentateuch to refute, but we may make some brief comments. Authors 
may use varying styles, and when they are describing very different 
events it is likely that they will do so. This applies to some extent to 
vocabulary as well. Further, if words are to be used to indicate the 
characteristics of a document, they must be both common (so that a fair 
Statistical sample may be taken), and independent of subject-matter 
(which means that they must be pairs of exact synonyms). These con- 
ditions are not fulfilled by the lists of words given by the critics, and on 
examination many of their ‘characteristic words are actually found in 
verses elsewhere in the Pentateuch attributed to other writers. The 
unreliability of such analytical methods is demonstrated by the way in 
which classical scholarship, which developed along the same lines as OT 
criticism during the nineteenth century, has now largely abandoned the 
fragmentary theories of the time. !! 


The structure of Genesis, 1—3 


We may conclude on a positive note. If the criteria used by the critics of 
the Graf-Wellhausen school break down on analysis, and there is no need 
to see these chapters as containing contradictory accounts of the 
Creation, the question ‘Do they still contain two accounts of the same 
things?’ remains. But that was really the weakest of all the assertions, 
and an examination of the passage when considered as a unity is most 
instructive. For one thing, A is a cosmogony — it tells of the origin of the 
cosmos. The different elements of creation are painted in in thick, bold 
strokes. By contrast, B is a simple and straightforward narrative, though 
it conveys profound theological truth. As if with a zoom lens, we focus in 
on Eden and the life of the first man and woman. And, even as we do so, 
we are prepared for the tragedy of sin and fall which soon follow in 
chapter 3. So in expanding and restating 1:26—30, and taking us on 
from the creation God has deemed ‘very good’ to the entry into it of evil, 
chapter 2 forms a bridge between Creation and the beginning of history. 
We are firmly plugged in to the start of the long, weary but finally glorious 
tale which follows, all the way to Calvary and beyond. 
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EARTH HISTORY AND 
THE NEW GLOBAL TECTONICS 
David J. Tyler 


A collection of seventeen articles from Scientific American, reissued in 
book form, is said to ‘describe the latest scientific revolution — the 
revolution in ideas about the behaviour of the earth’s surface’.! The 
Preface continues: 


‘Formerly, most scientists thought of the earth as a rigid body with 
fixed continents and permanent ocean basins, but now most of them 
consider the brittle surface of the earth to be broken up into six large 
plates and several smaller ones, which very slowly move and jostle one 
another like blocks of ice on a river that is breaking up In the spring thaw. 

_.. This scientific revolution, like others before it, was long in the making, 
~ but it was not until the late 1960s that it achieved wide acceptance. Until 
that time most earth scientists regarded the theory of continental drift as 
heresy, but at a meeting of the world’s geophysicists held in Moscow in 
August 1971 it became clear that suddenly a majority of earth scientists 
throughout the world had accepted this revised version of continental 
drift as the prevailing orthodoxy. The new form is called global plate 
tectonics.’ 


A recent survey of professional geologists showed 87% of the respon- 
dents to consider the theory ‘essentially established’ or ‘fairly well estab- 
lished’2 Educational literature, filmstrips and television programmes all 
incorporate plate tectonics and continental drift and declare the new 
ideas to be a great step forward for the earth sciences. 


This consensus has been asserted by Young? to be a formidable foe of 
creationist theories of earth history — as exemplified in Whitcomb and 
Morris’ book The Genesis Flood and in the journal of the Creation 
Research Society in America. Young reminds us of the remarkable geo- 
metrical fit of the coastlines of Africa and South America, which has often 
prompted people to wonder whether they were once part of a larger 
continental mass. The apparent continuity of certain geological features 
common to both Africa and South America is thought to confirm this 
basic idea. A major breakthrough came with the discovery of the mid- 
ocean ridge system and the mapping of the associated magnetic anom- 
alies, for this led to the theory of sea-floor spreading and the consequent 
generation of new oceanic crust. 


It is argued that sea-floor spreading and continental drift require 
millions of years of geologic time and also a broad acceptance of the 
Geologic column, and thus it is a secure nail in the coffin of Deluge 
Geology and all ‘young earth’ theories. It is the purpose of this article to 
advocate a creationist response to challenges of this kind. 7 
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Fig.1. The generally-accepted internal zones of the earth. 


2. Some Creationist thinking on the ‘new global tectonics’ 


Whilst the conceptual changes have not gone unnoticed by creation- 
ists, Comparatively little has been written on the subject. Cook, in 
Prehistory and Earth Models‘, has realised the importance of the new 
tectonics, and has proposed a radical theory of catastrophic continental 
drift. Ashort article by Nevins’ has discussed the subject, noted some of 
the problems and expressed some sympathy for the idea of catastrophic 
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continental drift. This view has recently received positive support in the 
Creation Research Society Quarterly. ° 


This article has two specific objectives. The first is to show that the 
new theoretical ideas have been vigorously challenged by a number of 
geologists and geophysicists, and that the case for continental drift and 
sea-floor spreading is by no means proven. The second is to show that 
the New Tectonics has arisen because of a growing crisis in geological 
thinking, and that its popularity is due more to the inadequacies of the 
earlier view than to its success in interpreting geological and geophysical 
data. The writer is not sympathetic with the idea of catastrophic conti- 
nental drift and argues that alternative explanations need to be sought 
for the observed phenomena. 


In section 3, attention is drawn to some of the technical literature 
which presents the case against the drift theory. Readers may continue 
reading at the beginning of section 4 without losing the train of thought. 


3. Arguments against ‘global tectonics’ 


3.1 Probably the first comprehensive critique of continental drift is 
by Wesson. The classical geometrical, geological and palaeoclimatic 
evidences are discussed to remind the reader that before the impetus 
of palaeomagnetism, the arguments were inconclusive. Wesson’s 
paper continues with sections on palaeomagnetism and polar wander- 
ing, palaeomagnetic correlations, theories of convection currents and 
sea-floor spreading. 


3.2 Arthur Meyerhoff is one of the most vocal of the American scep- 
tics, whose contributions to the subject are invaluable for their com- 
prehensiveness and attention to detail. His discussion of palaeo- 
magnetic evidences and palaeoclimatology* is the first of a series of 
critical review articles appearing in the Journal of Geology. Two other 
major studies, with H.A. Meyerhoff as co-author, examine presuppo- 
sitions, palaeoclimatic and geological data, and reconsider the signifi- 
cance of the oceanic linear magnetic anomalies.” " 


3.3. A short, but very stimulating, discussion of the merits and de 
merits of plate tectonics is by llich.' In particular, it is pointed out 
that while the new theories provide for horizontal movements of the 
lithosphere, vertical and inclined movements are only permitted in 
regions of plate convergence: ‘The new global tectonics ignores the 
results of long-lasting geological investigations in continental areas 
which have shown that intense deformations, both plastic and rupture, 
commonly followed by magmatic activity, exist in the interiors of conti- 
nents, as well as on their boundaries.’ Thus lIlich has identified an im- 
portant area of study, where the predictions of plate tectonics theory 
are not in accord with all the facts. 
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3.4 The San Andreas fault is widely believed to be a transform fault 
identifying part of the boundary between the North American Plate 
and the Pacific Plate. Hill has pointed out a number of objections to 


this theory,'’* and concludes that global tectonics is inapplicable to 
this region. 


3.5 Vladimir Beloussov is known as a highly influential geologist in 
the Soviet Union who has been vigorously opposed to plate tectonics. 
His own summary of a paper _in Tectonophysics” is short and to the 
point: ‘The presently fashionable hypothesis of ocean-floor spreading 
is examined and conclusion drawn that this hypothesis is unacceptable’. 
The views of USSR geologists as a whole are discussed by Zonen- 
shain.'* Arguments for and against the new theory are recognised. 


3.6 Sir Harold Jeffreys has been a longstanding British opponent of 
drift. The veteran geophysicist is insistent that convection in the 
mantle is impossible, and this alone is sufficient to consign all ideas of 
continental drift to the realm of fantasy. 


Jeffreys bases his arguments on geophysical evidence relevant to 
the strength of materials in the earth. Information gathered from the 
study of seismic waves, the gravity anomalies of the earth, and so on, 
indicate that the rocks in the earth are not soft enough for convective 
flow to take place. There is no case for convection currents in the 
mantle either driving or assisting the movement of the earth’s crustal 
plates (See Fig.1). A major review/critique is contained in his monu- 
mental work The Earth, and other papers should also be consulted.” 


3.7 Van Bemmelen’s comparison of plate tectonics and his own 
undation model of the earth has a number of interesting observations 
and comments.'® The undation theory was formulated in the 
1930s as a response to evidences of macroscopic, non-uniform tec- 
tonic movements of the earth’s crust, and was an important attempt to 
introduce mobility into an essentially static model of the earth. 


It must be emphasised that this section is intended to stimulate pri- 
vate study rather than report the results of personal research. The com- 
ments are designed to show the major importance of the cited papers. 
These challenges to the New Tectonics have not been satisfactorily 
answered. Advocates of the new theories have failed to discuss the 
arguments at the level they deserve. 


4. Anew framework of thought in the earth sciences. 


It is widely recognised that there are two general routes for progress in 
scientific study. The first is the familiar observe-hypothesis-test-theory 
cycle, which is characteristic of the bulk of the research effort. This type 
of work is popularly described as pushing back the boundaries of science 
by refining theories and extending our understanding of the way sys- 
tems behave. 
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However, in popular thinking, it is not always recognised that this 
approach always presupposes a framework of thought: a theoretical 
understanding of the subject being studied within which the obser- 
vations are interpreted. The classic illustration of this point is taken from 
the study of light. The early scientists presupposed that light was com- 
posed of particles, and much progress was made using this framework 
of thought. However, certain observations proved very difficult to inter- 
pret, and the problems were only resolved by changing the conceptual 
framework. By considering light to be a wave motion, the door to further 
progress was opened. And, of course, a third conceptual framework 
ee to be necessary, which is that expounded by the quantum theory 
of light. 


This illustration is an example of the second general route for scientific 
progress: a change of the conceptual framework used to interpret the 
data. Kuhn, a philosopher of science, has named any fundamental frame- 
work of thought a paradigm. The study of different paradigms in the 
history of a discipline can be very fruitful, and this is certainly the case in 
the earth sciences 


The revolution in the earth sciences, described in section 1, Its, in 
reality, a change from the old paradigm to the new. We are dealing with a 
fundamental change in thinking about the behaviour of the earth. Within 
the new framework, people are seeking to reinterpret the detailed infor- 
mation that has been gathered. 


One of the difficulties arising from a change of paradigm is communi- 
cation. Those who still think in the ‘old’ ways find great difficulty com- 
municating with advocates of the ‘new’ framework of thought. This diffi- 
culty is particularly evident in two papers by Mantura,»», 2° who vigor- 
ously opposes the New Tectonics, and in the subsequent exchange 
between Dietz and Mantura on this issue. Mantura expresses vividly his 
amazement and astonishment at the gross inconsistencies of the new 
theory. He writes that the advocates of continental drift ‘are too much in 
the habit of elaborating on moving ocean floors, of navigating the conti- 
nents, of producing physical anarchy with their clashing ocean cells, of 
postulating apparently fixed mid-ocean ridges from which they direct 
crustal segments in mutually contradictory voyage directions, and of 
disregarding the fundamental frame of the earth itself. Thus they have 
created an incoherent global picture, ignoring even such basic consider- 
ations as geography, geology, logic, observation, and common sense. 
They imagine that they have found a panacea; they have opened, instead, 
a Pandora’s box.» Mantura has certainly many useful things to say. 
However, because he has not grasped the significance of the theoretical 
changes, he does not do justice to his arguments and almost invites the 
sober response of Dietz. ! 


An instructive controversy is to be found in the pages of Geotimes. and 
lessons from it were drawnin an article in Nature Physical Science.” 
Some of the salient points from the latter are reproduced below. 
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‘The affair centres around a review by Meyerhoff in the April issue of 
Geotimes of a short “popular” book on continental drift written by D. and 
M. Tarling. In his review Meyerhoff accused the Tarlings in no uncertain 
terms of perpetuating “widely held beliefs that are demonstrably in- 
correct”, of “errors of omission” and of allowing “factual errors (to) 
permeate the book”. He then proceeded to tear the Tarlings’ book to 
pieces by listing a large number of these supposed errors, pointing out 
that he could only deal with a “few” of the errors in the space available, 
and Te doubt about the publishers’ description of the book as 
non-fiction.’ 


‘The review made many Earth scientists see red. Angry letters soon 
began to pour in to Geotimes — letters which show the Earth science 
community up in, at best, a poor light and, at worst, a very disturbing 
one. On the face of it, of least importance were those disingenuous 
writers who limited their objections to Meyerhoffs supposed lack of 
balance and objectivity... .’ 


‘But even more frightening are those people who wrote saying that 
continental drift is now an accepted fact and that Geotimes should not 
print views to the contrary. Of course the very idea that the new global 
tectonics is a fact, or set of facts, would be laughable were it not apparent 
that such a view can be seriously held... .’ 


‘The sort of debate outlined here may well be inconclusive at present but 
is a far more beneficial exercise than making intemperate statements 
which would deny that any problems exist at all. And even if Meyerhoff is 
completely wrong, it is surely contemptible to suggest he should be 
censored or silenced.’ 


It is the conviction of the writer that this sort of debate must be con- 
tinued. A concern to deal fairly with the facts must be prominent in the 
debate. To recognise the existence of different paradigms will surely help 
to clarify the arguments and will result in worthwhile exchanges. 


5. The strategic importance of the subject 


The success of the new global tectonics is not only a consequence of 
recent discoveries about the ocean floor and the acquisition of palaeo- 
magnetic data, for the failure of the earlier ‘fixist’ theories to provide 
satisfactory mechanisms for geological change must also be taken into 
account. The problem is well expressed by Runcorn in a review of what 
he calls a ‘classical model of the Earth’ — a book by Jeffreys. ‘Some 
geologists did not find ‘The Earth’ so satisfactory a model for their data... 
somehow the geological record required a more active interior than 
classical geophysics revealed.’® Geologists need to provide mechan- 
isms for extensive activity: mountain building, overthrusting, the for- 
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mation of vast beds of sediment, volcanism, earthquakes and so on. 
Classical views are now styled ‘inadequate’ and ‘pedestrian’ and are 
considered to have succumbed to the mobilistic new tectonics. 


In science, the discarding of an outworn paradigm is often the first 
occasion when the general public appreciates the weaknesses of the old 
orthodoxy. Having accepted the conclusions of geologists for several 
generations, it is now recognised that the geological ideas of the last 
hundred years are powerless to grapple with the real problems of earth 
history. The theoretical ideas that ousted Flood Geology from its position 
of dominance in the last century have now been found to be unworkable ! 


It is the opinion of the writer that the new global tectonics will suffer 
the same fate. Men are seeking to understand the plethora of data from 
within the vantage-ground of a new conceptual framework, but time will 
show whether it can provide satisfactory answers. 


The way ahead for Christian students of the past is to recognise the 
factual nature of the Biblical history of the earth, and to take the world- 
wide Deluge in the time of Noah as the dynamic context for interpreting 
the facts of geology and geophysics. Within this framework, some aspects 
of Plate Tectonics theory may be found to be valid, although there is no 
doubt that a radical reinterpretation of the data is necessary. 


The task of developing a creationist alternative to the New Tectonics 
must be assigned a high priority by Christian geologists and geophysi- 
cists. In the Biblical record of origins, Christian men of science have the 
key to understanding the past and to laying the foundations for a realistic 
study of the geological history of the earth. 
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Author's note: 


Creationist students of earth history face many problems, and it would 
be a mistake to think that the answers will come easily. However, 
grasping the nettle firmly generally has its reward, and the possibility of 
progress is very exciting. Creationist thinking on the New Tectonics will 
obviously be helped by technical discussions and other means of stimu- 
lating ideas. Those who wish to devote some time to this field of study 
and to contribute to the debate are invited to write to the author, c/o the 


Assistant Secretary of BCS, with a view to setting up an informal study 
group. 
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Constitution of the Biblical Creation Society 


Approved February 1980 


Name of the Society 
The name of the Society shall be the Biblical Creation Society. 


Aim 

The aim of the Society is to demonstrate the importance of the 
Biblical teaching on Creation, and its incompatibility with the 
general theory of organic evolution. Our purpose is to encourage 
informed discussion of the origins of man and the world from a 
Biblical perspective, especially in the world of education. 


Organisation 


1. 


Membership. Membership of the Society is open to professing 
Christians who are in agreement with the Aim and Doctrinal Basis 
of the Society. The Doctrinal Basis is given below. 


. Committee. The Committee of the Society shall be responsible for 


the co-ordination and organisation of the Society’s activities. 


The Committee shall comprise 11 elected members, including the 
following officers of the Society: Chairman, Secretary, Assistant 
Secretary, Administrative Secretary, and Treasurer. A maximum 
of 4 additional members may be co-opted. A Business Manager 
may be appointed by the Committee, and shall be an ex officio 
member of the Committee. 


. Elections to the Committee. Elections to the Committee shall be 


for a period of not more than 3 years. Vacancies occurring on the 
Committee owing to resignation, death, or some other cause may 
be filled at the Committee’s discretion by co-option or election. 
Such appointments shall last only until the next election for the 
full Committee. Retiring members of the Committee shall be 
eligible for re-election. 


A candidate for election to the Committee must have been a paid- 
up member of the Society for one year prior to the date of the 
election, and must be nominated by two members similarly 
qualified. All members thus qualified are entitled to vote. 


. Honorary President and Vice Presidents. An Honorary President 


and Honorary Vice-Presidents may be appointed, by invitation of 
the Committee. The Honorary President shall be an ex officio 
member of the Committee. | 


Finance 
Rates of subscription shall be determined by the Committee. 


The Treasurer shall provide accounts of the Society to each Com- 
mittee meeting, and annually a statement of accounts to members. 
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V Doctrinal Basis 


The Doctrinal Basis of the Society shall be the fundamental truths of 

Christianity, as revealed in Holy Scripture, including: 

a) The unity of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit in the 
Godhead. 

b) The sovereignty of God in creation, revelation, redemption, and 
final judgement. 

c) The divine inspiration and infallibility of Holy Scripture as 
originally given, and its supreme authority in all matters of faith 
and conduct. 

d) The universal sinfulness and guilt of human nature since the Fall, 
rendering man subject to God’s wrath and condemnation. 

e) Redemption from the guilt, penalty, and power of sin only through 
the sacrificial death (as our Representative and Substitute) of 
Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Son of God. 

f) The resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 

g) The necessity of the work of the Holy Spirit to make the death of 
Christ effective to the individual sinner, granting him repentance 
towards God and faith in Jesus Christ. 

h) The indwelling and work of the Holy Spirit in the believer. 

i) The one holy universal Church, which is the body of Christ, and to 
which all true believers belong. 

j) The expectation of the personal return of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Change of Constitution 


Any proposed change in the Constitution, to be effective, must be 
passed in a ballot of all members of the Society qualified as in 
Section III.3., by a majority of at least three quarters of those actually 
voting. Such a ballot shall be called upon receipt by the Secretary of 
a request signed by not less than ten members of the Society 
similarly qualified. 
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